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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Population (millions) 

Labor Force (millions) 

Unemployment (% of labor force) 

GNP (billion 1985 dollars) 

GNP per capita (current dollars) 

GNP (real % change) 

State Budget Deficit (% of GDP) 

Gov’t Subsidies (% of Budget Expenditure) 

Inflation: % change over previous year 

Real wages (% change) 

Industrial Output (% change) 
of which public sector 
of which private sector 

Agricultural Output (% change) 

BALANCE OF PAYMENT MILLION DOLLARS 

Total Exports 

Total Imports 

Hard Currency Exports 

Hard Currency Imports 

Hard Currency Current Account 

Hard Currency Debt (year-end) 

Debt Service Ratio (% of Exports) 
Interest and Principal Due 
Payments Made 

Foreign Exchange Reserves (yr-end) 

Official Exchange Rate (zlotys per $) 
yearly average 
end of year 


U.S.-POLISH TRADE (MILLION DOLLARS 


U.S. Exports to Poland (FAS) 

U.S. Imports from Poland (CIF) 
Trade Balance 

U.S. (%) Share of Polish Exports ** 
U.S. (%) Share of Polish Imports ** 
Main U.S. Exports (1989): 


*projected/estimated 
** hard currency only 


1988 


37.8 
17.4 
0.03 

255 


4.1 
1.4 
43.3 


15.3 


n/a 


304 
378 
-74 
3.7 
5.2 


414 
387 

a? 
5.1 
4.8 


aircraft, agricultural commodities 
U.S. Imports (1989): meat, fish, machinery, textiles 


n/a 
n/a 
8,316 
6,900 
-3,000 
43,200 


36 
4 
2,500 


9,500 
9,500 


n/a 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


Currency conversions were made at the official exchange rate (using 
the yearly average); prior to 1990 this was not a market rate. On 


January 1, 1990 the official rate was set at ZL.9500=$1. 


Sources: Data are from the Polish Central Statistical Office (GUS) and 
Polish press; U.S.-Polish trade data from the U.S. Commerce Department. 





SUMMARY 


For Poland, 1989 was a year of dramatic political and economic change. 
The first noncommunist government in over 40 years took office in 
September under Prime Minister Mazowiecki. His Solidarity-led coalition 
is not only reestablishing democracy, but is also carrying out an 
unprecedented transformation to a market-oriented economy. Efforts by 
the previous government to improve the economy had proven inadequate, and 
the economy was experiencing increasing stagnation and accelerating 
inflation. Upon assuming power, the Mazowiecki government acted quickly 
to reverse the economic downturn and stabilize the Polish currency, while 
preparing a bold reform package for 1990. 


The 1989 economic results were bleak, though the small private sector 
performed well. Economic growth stagnated: investment, personal 
consumption, employment, construction, industrial output, and both export 
and import volumes all declined. From January to December, prices rose 
640 percent. The external debt of $40 billion represented over 60 
percent of GDP. 


On January 1, 1990, the government introduced an unprecedented program to 
turn the economy around by rapidly dismantling the Soviet-style central 
planning system of the last 40 years and replacing it with free markets. 
The program pursues two central goals: to stabilize the economy in 1990 
by braking inflation and to fundamentally restructure the economy over 
the next two years. Thus far, public support for the program is strong 
in spite of the substantial hardships imposed. The reform program has 
enabled a $700 million standby arrangement with the International 
Monetary Fund and has opened the door to extensive financial assistance 
from the World Bank as well as coordinated bilateral assistance from the 
group of 24 Western countries (the G-24). Poland has also reached an 
unprecedented agreement with its official creditors in the Paris Club and 
is now seeking a similar arrangement with the London Club of commercial 
creditors. 


Prospects in Poland for American firms are excellent. Poland’s large 
internal market and geographical position in Central Europe offer 
exceptional prospects for domestic sales and export growth. Poland is 
actively seeking foreign investment and trade and is dismantling many of 
its trade barriers. 


The Poles are particularly eager for American trade and investment, which 
the U.S. Government has moved quickly to encourage. A comprehensive 
bilateral Business and Economic Treaty was signed by President Bush and 
Prime Minister Mazowiecki in March covering, inter alia, profit 
repatriation, expropriation, dispute settlement, and intellectual 
property rights. The rebuilding of Poland’s long-neglected 
infrastructure, with substantial assistance from Western countries and 
international financial institutions, will offer major sales 
opportunities for foreign suppliers, while the government’s privatization 
drive and the shift to free markets will generate a multitude of 
opportunities. 
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PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Initial Reform Efforts 


Poland entered 1989 with a deteriorating economy and a political crisis. 
A "second stage" of economic reform launched in October 1987, following 
the unsuccessful 1981-86 "first stage," yielded little improvement in the 
economy. After taking office in September 1988, Prime Minister 
Rakowski’s government tried to decentralize the state sector. New laws 
were passed to encourage private enterprise by placing the private and 
state sectors on an equal footing, removing all hiring limits on private 
businesses, and allowing private activity in virtually all areas. 

Foreign investors were allowed to set up fully owned subsidiaries, and 
joint ventures were permitted with private firms and individuals, not 
just with state firms. A new foreign exchange law allowed individuals to 
buy and sell foreign exchange at market rates at private exchange 
dealers; hard currency auctions for businesses also became more 
widespread. 


However, these efforts failed to stem the economic decline. In February 
1989, the Rakowski government entered into the round-table talks with the 
Solidarity opposition. The agreement which emerged from the talks 
centered on political issues -- recognition of Solidarity, creation of a 
freely elected Senate and a Presidency, and partially free elections to 
the lower house of Parliament. Both sides backed away from painful 
economic decisions. Solidarity did gain a provision for 80 percent wage 
indexation at the talks; however, since taking office it moved to limit 
this provision because of its inflationary effects. 


Fourth-Quarter Reforms 


Prime Minister Mazowiecki’s Solidarity-led coalition government took 
office in September with two key economic goals: to slow the 
deterioration in the economy and to prepare an effective reform program 
for 1990 which addressed the need for fundamental restructuring of the 
economy. 


Action was quickly taken on several fronts. Wage indexation was 
restricted to stem wage-push inflation: payroll hikes exceeding 80 
percent of the monthly cost-of-living increase were taxed 100-200 
percent, and fourth quarter bonuses were suspended. Subsidies and other 
current expenditures were cut and central investments slashed, lowering 
the projected budget deficit from 10-11 percent of GDP (gross domestic 
product) to 8 percent. Price controls were further dismantled (the 
Rakowski government had freed almost all food prices on August 1) and 
state-controlled prices adjusted. Credit was tightened: in the second 
half of the year net domestic credit fell by almost two-thirds in real 
terms. The zloty was devalued 77.7 percent against the dollar, and the 
spread between the official and private market exchange rates was 
narrowed from the previously typical 300-400 percent (up to 700 percent 
in August/September) to 40 percent in December. 





Economic Results 


The overall numbers for 1989 were dismal, though the non farm private 
sector, accounting for 8.8 percent of industrial output and 24 percent of 
construction and building, did well. Public sector output fell 2.5 
percent, while that of the private sector rose 11-12 percent. GDP real 
growth was flat for 1989. Net material product was also unchanged, and 
remained 1 percent lower (8 percent lower per capita) than in 1978, the 
last year of the 1970s economic boom. Investment spending fell 2 
percent, the first annual drop since 1983, and personal consumption was 
down 1 percent. 


The current account deficit tripled to $2 billion (3 percent of GDP) from 
$580 million in 1988. Poland’s hard currency debt was $40 billion at 
year’s end. The soft currency debt, almost all owed to the USSR, stood 
at 5.8 billion transferable rubles at the end of 1989 (about $1.4 billion 
at early 1990 official exchange rates). Poland also owes the USSR about 
$1 billion in hard currency. 


Labor: Total employment declined 0.7 percent overall. Growing numbers 
of workers moved out of state jobs -- employment rose 27 percent in the 
non farm private sector and dropped 4 percent in the public sector. 


Industry: Industrial production fell 2 percent overall, down 3.4 percent 
in the public sector and up 26 percent in the private sector. Production 
dropped sharply in certain key sectors: coal output was off 8 percent; 
crude steel--10.5 percent; the fuel industry--7.2 ~percent; metal 


manufacture--5.5 percent; clothing--3.4 percent; and food processing--8.4 
percent. 


Construction: Total construction declined 2 percent, down 6 percent in 
the public sector and up 8 percent in the private sector; employment at 
state construction firms fell 9.5 percent. Shortages of raw materials 
and investment capital led to a sharp fall in the number of housing units 
completed -- total completions fell by 21 percent from 1988 and reached 
their lowest number in the past 26 years. 


Agriculture: Poland’s 2.6 million private farmers produce almost 80 
percent of the country’s agricultural output on small private farms 
comprising 76 percent of Poland’s agricultural lands. The decontrol of . 
food prices in August and a cut in state subsidies (since October 1989) 
created turmoil in the agricultural sector. The persistence of 
monopolistic purchasing and distribution systems kept procurement prices 
relatively low and input prices high. Frustrated by low prices from 
state wholesalers, farmers turned increasingly to the private market and 
began holding some of their output off the market. Total farm output 
rose 2 percent, but procurements fell 5.1 percent below 1988 levels. 
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Despite a record grain harvest -- 10 percent above 1988 -- basic cereal 
grain procurements at the end of 1989 were 17 percent below the 
comparable 1988 figure. Total meat production went down 5.4 percent, 
while state meat procurements fell 13 percent; private market meat sales 


rose 47 percent over 1988, and totaled 25 percent of market supply by 
year’s end. 


Foreign Trade: Total exports and imports were each 0.7 percent below 
1988 levels, the first decline since the early 1980s. Exports changed 
little in 1989, but imports shifted towards capital equipment and 
consumer goods (up 16 percent and 9.5 percent, respectively) at the 
expense of production inputs (down 4.5 percent). Hard currency imports 
and exports both rose, by 5.7 percent and 1.8 percent, respectively, 
reflecting a shift in trade towards Western countries. Poland’s hard 
currency trade surplus fell 25 percent to $742.3 million. Exports have 
made up some 15 percent of output throughout the 1980s. 


Only 37 percent of total trade in 1989 was with Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (CMEA)* partners, down from 47 percent in 1988. CMEA 
imports dropped 6.9 percent, while exports rose 1.7 percent; Poland’s 
CMEA trade surplus was 2.1 billion transferable rubles, almost twice the 
previous year’s. The leading hard currency trading partners were West 


Germany (13 percent), the United Kingdom (5 percent) and Austria (4 
percent). 


Machinery and equipment dominate exports (39 percent, mostly to CMEA 
partners) and imports (36 percent), followed by chemical products (11 
percent of exports, 16 percent of imports) and fuels and energy (10 
percent of exports, 15 percent of imports). 


Prices: Uncontrolled borrowing by state enterprises, excessive wage 
settlements, and negative real interest rates, plus the August 1 
decontrol of food prices, wage indexation, and a government policy of 
printing money to cover its budget deficit all sparked hyperinflation in 
1989. For 1989 as a whole, retail prices were 244 percent above the 1988 
average; retail prices were 640 percent higher in December 1989 than one 


year earlier. During 1989, food prices rose 878 percent; producer prices 
rose 650 percent. 


Money Supply: The money supply rose 489 percent during 1989, to 69.5 
trillion zlotys ($7.3 billion at the official exchange rate) at year’s 
end. Of this, 37 percent was zlotys held as cash or in bank accounts. 
The remainder ($4.6 billion) was held by individuals in foreign 
currency-denominated bank accounts, in which deposits rose 19 percent 
during 1989. At year’s end, companies held an additional $2.5 billion in 
hard currency deposits. Poles are also believed to hold from $1 to $5 
billion in hard currency outside the banking system. 


*CMEA was founded in 1949. Members include the USSR, Bulgaria, 


Czechoslovakia, German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Cuba, Mongolia and Vietnan. 
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Wages and Expenditures: Average wages, including profit-linked bonuses, 
paid by public firms in the largest material production sectors climbed 
268 percent in 1988 and rose 473 percent during 1989 (comparing December 
levels from year to year). Data on wages in the private sector are 
unavailable. Real wages in 1989 on average were 7 percent higher than in 
1988 and almost 25 percent higher than in 1987, compared to a real GDP 
increase of only 3 percent over the same two-year period. Sectoral wage 
differences are large, but the margins are shrinking. Expenditure 
patterns shifted after the August 1 decontrol of food prices. At the end 
of 1989, 55 percent of average household expenditures was spent on food, 
compared with 39 percent one year earlier. 


The 1990 Reform Program 


On January 1, 1990, the Polish Government introduced an unprecedented 
economic reform program. Convinced that piecemeal, gradual reform would 
not work, Poland’s new economic leaders aim to quickly dismantle 
Soviet-style central planning and replace it with a market economy based 
on free prices, private property, and unrestrained competition. 


The program imposes substantial short-term hardship as the price for 
long-term recovery. Polish officials project that in 1990 living 
standards will drop 20 percent, at least 400,000 workers will lose their 
jobs (5 percent of non farm public sector employees), and GDP will fall 5 
percent. The population so far seems to have accepted the trade-off 
inherent in the program: a decline in living standards this year in 


exchange for a solid foundation for future economic*growth. The pain of 
transition should be eased somewhat by generous foreign assistance, a 
labor (unemployment) fund financed by a 2 percent tax on company 
payrolls, and changes in pensions and family allowances. 


The program pursues two central, interdependent goals. First, the 
economy will be stabilized by bringing inflation under control. Annual 
inflation in 1990 is projected at upwards of 150 percent, with a monthly 
rate near 1 percent in the second half of the year. Second, the economy 
will be restructured on a free-market basis by freeing prices, opening 


the foreign trade system and introducing fundamental structural changes 
over the next two years. 


(1) Stabilizing the Economy: The stabilization component rests on three 
main pillars: braking hyperinflation through exchange rate and wage 


policies, restoring balance to government finances, and tightening money 
and credit. 


Exchange Rate: On January 1, 1990 the zloty was devalued by 31.6 percent 
against the U.S. dollar, to Zl 9,500=US$1. This rate was unchanged 

during the first five months of the year; a $1 billion stabilization fund 
from Western governments exists to backup the zloty, but these funds have 
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not been tapped to date. Households can keep foreign currency accounts 
and still have access to private exchange dealers. The government has 
set a target to keep the parallel exchange rate within 10 percent of 
the official rate. Both enterprises and households may now obtain 
foreign exchange at the unified rate without restrictions. 


Wages: A harsh wage tax aims to keep wage growth well below 

inflation. In the first four months of 1990, firms will be taxed 
200-500 percent on any increase in their wage bills exceeding 30 
percent of the rise in consumer prices in January and 20 percent of the 
rise in February, March and April. Lower inflation will permit a 
higher wage target, not exceeding 60 percent of inflation, in May and 
June. The rate for the second half of the year will be determined 
later in consultation with the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
Polish officials expect real wages to drop almost one-third between 
1989 and 1990, with most of the reduction in the first quarter. By the 
end of the year, real wages should be some 15 percent below their 1987 
level. 


Government Finances: The state budget deficit will drop from over 8 
percent of GDP in 1989 to less than 1 percent in 1990. About half of 
this will come from spending cuts. Subsidies will be lowered by 8 
percent of GDP, with the virtual elimination of subsidies for food and 
agricultural inputs and a sharp cut in coal subsidies. 


Money and Credit: Credit policy has been tightened to check demand 
growth, discipline companies and restore confidence in the zloty. 
Legislation has been passed making the National Bank of Poland (NBP) a 
fully independent central bank, responsible for maintaining a stable 
currency. The government has also pledged as of January 1 not to 
borrow, either directly or indirectly, from the NBP. During the course 
of 1990, banks’ credit ceilings will be lifted, positive real interest 
rates introduced, and interest rates, not administrative rationing, 
relied on to allocate credit. Preferential interest rates on new 
credit for exports, energy conservation and environmental protection 
have been abolished. Interest rate subsidies for housing and 
agriculture have been greatly reduced, and their cost transferred 
directly to the budget. A capital market will be created in 1990, and 
new accounting and supervisory rules introduced. 


(2) Transition to Free Markets: The initial move to a free market came 
in the areas of prices and foreign trade. In January, the percentage 
of prices set by the state fell from 50 percent of output to 3-5 
percent -- mainly rents, utilities, public transportation fares, coal 
and electricity. Another 5 percent of prices are subject to obligatory 
advance notification. Energy prices were hiked substantially to cover 
the cost of production (although they are still well below world 
prices): coal prices rose 400 percent for industrial users and 600 
percent at the retail level, and electricity prices rose 300 percent 
for industry and 400 percent for households. 
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In the foreign trade system, a single exchange rate of 9,500 zlotys to 
the dollar has replaced the previous three-tiered system of official, 
auction, and market exchange rates. Companies must now surrender all 
foreign exchange receipts; in return, they can purchase foreign 
exchange without restriction for most current transactions, including 
merchandise imports and related services. The government also removed 
restrictions on imports from hard currency countries by eliminating 
most forms of import licenses. 


A unified customs tariff for business and personal imports has been 
introduced, with temporary surcharges on imports of alcohol, tobacco, 
cosmetics, automobiles, consumer electronics, and some textiles. The 
percentage of exported commodities subject to quota has been reduced 
from 99 to 50, and export trade simplified. Trade is being aligned 
more closely with standards of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), and Poland has applied to the GATT to renegotiate its 
terms of accession received when it joined in 1967 (Poland at that 
time undertook to increase imports from GATT members by 7 percent 
annually, a commitment it has been unable to meet.) 


Under the amended foreign investment law, foreign investors can own 
from 20-100 percent of a venture, with a minimum contribution to 
registered capital of $50,000 in hard currency, its zloty equivalent, 
or in kind (goods or rights). Investors can repatriate all hard 
currency profits, but only 15 percent of 1990 net zloty profits as of 
January 1, 1991 (under the terms of the recently signed U.S.-Polish 


Business and Economic Treaty, this percentage would -increase to 100 by 
1995). Government approval for investment proposals, while rarely 
denied, is still required. By mid-February 1990, 1,000 joint venture 
permits had been issued, with some 250 joint ventures in operation. 


(3) Structural Changes: The 1990 program also initiates broad-based 
reforms to restructure the economy and introduce market mechanisms 
over the next two years. The government has introduced legislation to 
begin privatizing most of Poland’s state enterprises, mainly through 
public offerings or auctions. Foreign investors will be able to buy 
stock in Polish companies, become major shareholders, and set up 
wholly foreign-owned firms. 


Also in 1990, a securities exchange will be established and a capital 
market developed. The authorities have recently enacted legislation 
to toughen Poland’s bankruptcy laws and streamline bankruptcy 
procedures. A new anti-monopoly law has been passed and a number of 
the most egregious monopolies have been broken up. The banking system 
will be modernized, and competition (domestic and foreign) will be 
introduced; private banks and banks with foreign participation or 
ownership are now allowed. The budget and tax system will be 
simplified in 1991-92, with the main elements expected to be a 
broad-based personal income tax, a value-added tax, a uniform 
corporate income tax, and a new budget process. 
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Initial Results of the Program: After the first three months of the 
reform program, the Polish Government has registered some initial 
successes. Prices rose by 78.6 percent in January -- much higher than 
predicted -- but the government’s tight money program has succeeded in 
bringing the pace down to 23.9 percent in February and 4.7 percent in 
March. The introduction of partial convertibility of the zloty at a 
unified exchange rate has also been a success. Poland’s foreign 
exchange reserves actually increased slightly thus far in 1990, the 
result of a better-than-expected export performance. The government 
budget was slightly in surplus for the first quarter of 1990. 


However, these gains have been achieved at the cost of a sharp drop in 
production and retail sales: industrial sales during the first quarter 
of 1990 were 27 percent lower than during the same period one year 
earlier. Unemployment affected 267,000 on March 31, about 1.5 percent 
of the total work force. Many voices have begun calling on the 
Government to begin stimulating the economy, but it has resisted 
pressures to ease its stabilization measures, risking renewed inflation. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Business prospects for American firms in Poland have never been 
better. The Poles are firmly committed to rapidly creating an open, 
free-market economy. They are actively seeking foreign trade, 
investment and advice, and are particularly looking to the United 
States as a counterweight to Western European economic influence. 


U.S.-Polish relations are the best they have been since World War II, 
and they continue to improve. The U.S. Government has moved quickly to 
encourage trade, both to underpin reform efforts and to help U.S. firms 
take advantage of new opportunities. Poland is now eligible for 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) credit guarantees, 
political risk insurance, and insurance against inconvertibility for 
U.S. investors in Poland. In November 1989, OPIC led an investment 
delegation to Poland with executives of 30 U.S. firms, and a second 
mission went over in early May 1990. The Trade and Development Program 
(TDP), a U.S. Government agency, is assisting Poland with feasibility 
studies on key infrastructure projects. Poland has been made eligible 
for Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) duty-free tariff treatment 
on many of its exports to the U.S. market. Poland already enjoyed 
most-favored-nation (MFN) tariff treatment. 


A Private Business Agreement was signed in September to encourage 
contacts between American and private Polish firms and business 
associations and to assist U.S. nonprofit organizations offering 
training and assistance to the Polish private sector. A tourism 
agreement was also signed in September to expand two-way tourism and 
facilitate U.S. investment in Poland’s tourist industry. Most 
significantly, a comprehensive Business and Economic Treaty 
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was signed by President Bush and Prime Minister Mazowiecki in March 
and has now gone to the U.S. Congress and Polish parliament for 
ratification. The treaty will stimulate U.S. private investment in 
Poland by providing guarantees in areas such as profit repatriation, 
expropriation and intellectual property protection. The United 
States is now working with its COCOM partners to ease controls on 
high-technology exports to Eastern European countries. 


Numerous opportunities are being created in the large-scale 
international effort under way to support Poland’s reform. The G-24 
group of countries helping Poland and Hungary has pledged several 
billion dollars in various forms of aid, including grants, emergency 
food, export credits, technical assistance and loan guarantees. The 
G-24 has also created working groups on food aid, management 
training, environmental assistance, market access/trade, and 
investment. The new European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) will assist Eastern Europe’s economic development, with an 
initial capitalization of $10 billion. 


Poland’s reform program has enabled a $700 million standby 
arrangement with the IMF. Poland has reached an unprecedented 
agreement with its 17 official creditor nations in the Paris Club 
(which hold $27 billion of Poland’s $40 billion debt) to postpone 
$9.4 billion of principle and interest payments over 14 years, with 
an eight-year grace period. The IMF and Paris Club agreements open 
up other sources of trade financing. Poland has recently begun 
discussions with its commercial bank creditors in the London Club 
seeking a similarly generous rescheduling agreement. 


The World Bank expects to extend loans to Poland totaling $2.5 
billion over the next three years. Poland signed two loans with the 
bank in February to boost exports in the chemical, electrical 
engineering and wood-based industries ($260 million), and among 
agricultural processing firms ($100 million). The bank is 
considering a $300-$500 million Structural Adjustment Loan for Poland 
and is looking at projects in transportation ($150 million), energy 
($250 million), environmental protection ($103 million) and 
telecommunications (up to $500 million). It has also organized a 
mission on housing construction technology. 


The current period of transition involves risks and uncertainties. 
Significant barriers to doing business in Poland still exist, 
including inadequate banking and communications facilities, lack of 
accounting firms and standards, and insufficient premises and 
essential supplies. Housing shortages restrict labor mobility for 
new ventures. However, American companies that wait for the outcome 
of Poland’s reforms before entering the Polish market may well find 
when they arrive that foreign competitors have beaten them to the 
punch. 
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Poland offers a number of advantages for the foreign investor: a 
well-educated, low-cost labor force; a central location in Europe; 
unused capacity; and Eastern Europe’s largest domestic market of 38 
million people. Most important, Poland’s new leaders are firmly 
committed to creating an open, market economy. Given generous 
international assistance and the strong support of the Polish people, 
the economic reform program has an excellent chance of meeting its 
goals. 


A Presidential Economic Delegation in late 1989 led by Agriculture 
Secretary Yeutter, Commerce Secretary Mosbacher, Labor Secretary Dole, 
and Council of Economic Advisors Chairman Boskin identified a number of 
areas for possible U.S. investment, including energy, transportation, 
environmental protection, banking and food processing. OPIC has 
identified numerous Polish enterprises seeking joint ventures and 
Polish projects needing private foreign investment. The best export 
prospects for American firms are in food processing, data processing 
equipment and personal computers, agricultural commodities, commercial 
aircraft, industrial technologies, medical equipment and 
pharmaceuticals, telecommunications, chemicals, energy technology, 
pollution control, construction technologies, restaurant and hotel 
equipment, and specialized consumer goods. Excellent business 
opportunities also exist in services such as banking, accounting, 
insurance, and engineering consulting. 


For assistance in doing business with Poland, firms should contact the 
Senior Commercial Officer, American Embassy Warsaw, APO New York 09213 
(telephone: 48-22-214515; telex: 813934 ustdo pl; fax: 48-22-216327). 
In addition, the Department of Commerce recently opened the Eastern 
European Business Information Center (EEBIC) in Washington, D.C. The 
center serves as a clearinghouse for the business community on trade 
and investment opportunities in the region, as well as on U.S. 
Government programs designed to encourage closer commercial ties with 
countries like Poland. For more information, contact the EEBIC, Rm. 
6043, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, DC 20230 (telephone: 
202-377-2645). 











